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A SUHMER WEDDING. 

By Mrs. O. B. Bunce. 



THE summer wedding is coming to the 
front. It has its practical as well as its 
sentimental side. Besides, at this sea- 
son of the year floral decorations are plenty. 
The fields run rampant with beautiful blos- 
soms, grasses of different colors, and vines 
which are a special adornment for this happy 
day. 




A Handy Wall Case. 



In giving a wedding, especially if it be a 
country one, these treasures given us by 
Nature's hand are particularly lavish in 
August, and many times almost within a 
stone's throw of one's front door, so that 
this wealth of ferns, wildflowers and deli- 
cate leaves seems to be a rival to all the 
cultivated blossoms used at a marriage 
ceremony in winter. 

In the giving 06 any wedding there are 
two rooms in a house that perhaps require 
more attention than any other. This is the 
best room, and the place where the collation 
is set. For on these two decorative points 
depend the artistic coloring of the affair. 

For the best room, of course, the choice 
of floral ornamentation should not be spared, , 
while the first consideration should be the 
mantel shelf, which, if well decorated and 
tastefully adorned, becomes the focus. of the 
room. 

To make this especially bridal in effect, 
drape the shelf with some yards of pure 
cream silk without coloring or design. 

Cover well the entire wall back of this 
with a generous outlay of green, and then 
artistically group jugs, vases, or any bit of 
pottery filled with white flowers or delicate 
leaves. By this method a fine treatment is 
gained. In the chimney-place bank up this 
open space with asparagus vines, sweet- 
smelling bushes, and spread well the hearth 
with coarse ferns. At all weddings the bridal 
stand is one of the principal attractions. 

Here an artistic background can be ac- 
quired by the hanging of some silken stuffs 
between the two windows which face the 
main door. At this point why not build a 
pine flooring slightly raised with one step ? 



On this a bower looks extremely well, 
which, when finished, the dressing can be 
given by the friends of the bride who feel 
honored at that time by any service ren- 
dered in her behalf. This, with window and 
door dressing, quite completes the best room, 
and if rightly done is a never-failing 
success. 

Yet, after all, these decorations are really 
nothing unusual. They are looked for and 
then sink into oblivion when the happy pair 
appear on the scene. 

But the collation room for those of 
mediocre means is often neglected, and 
yet should be one of the principal artistic 
points where a desire for decoration is pre- 
ferred. 

At one time a literary woman having 
learned that a friend of hers was to be 
married, she resolved, with permission, to 
put into practice what she had long thought 
of. So, after laying out a plan, best known 
to herself, she commenced an outlay devoid 
of expense, and her floral tributes were 
culled from the fields and the roadside, the 
picking of mountain flowers and the begging 
from wayside cottages, which, when done, 
and used for this bridal function, became 
one of the greatest successes known in the 
way of a country wedding. 

It was the day of the ceremony that this 
artistic helper, with her assistants, in the 
very early morning procured some three 
wagon-loads of greens, small cedar trees, 
sweet-smelling bushes, trailing vines, all in 
large and ample quantities for the dressing 
of these rooms. 

Having provided for the foundation of 
this scheme, attention was then given prin- 
cipally to the flowers and grasses within 
reach. 

One country wagon alone was secured 
for the collecting of these treasures, the 
picking of these field blossoms, ' mountain 
ferns . and delicately-shaped leaves, while 
added to this was the clematis, a vine whose 
white blossoms are particularly appropriate 
for a bridal day. Yards of these were piled 
high, and with them, daisies white and 
yellow, ox-eyed daisies, Michelmas daisies, 
in great bunches in all their lovely freshness, 
so that the collation room in a ve^y short 
time became a bower of beauty, with this 
green, yet simple ornamentation. Against 
the four walls, at equal distances, were 
placed securely small cedar trees, put quite 
close together, the branches bound flat by 
means of a stout wire, and when finished, 
had the appearance of a very novel back- 
ground. 

Over doors and windows the same green 
extended up to the ceiling. Even the hang- 
ing lamp had its share in this unique deco- 
ration. The room itself being one of more 
than ordinary size, it was cleared of its 
furniture and supplied with a sufficient num- 
ber of camp chairs and stools. 

Two tables were placed directly in the 
middle ; the largest ran lengthwise and was 
decorated in honor of the bride, the other 
was placed crosswise but some distance 
apart, and admitted of a good passage way 
between. 

By this clever construction it was an 
admirable . scheme for the distribution of 
colors, of which only a few were pressed 
into service. 

On the bride's table there was a cloth of 
finest damask in a very small dot. This xvi s 
folded to represent a pattern of ferns, a 
novel treatment not generally known. 

As a centrepiece, there was a fine large 
square of linen embroidered in carnations, 
sweet peas and bow knots, all in white and 
edged with wide Renaissance lace. 

On this was placed one of those old-fash- 
ioned epergnes of silver with four receptacles 
for fruit or flowers, its centrepiece being 
a large bouquet-holder. These were filled 
with only white flowers gathered from all 



the gardens of this small town. Every bud 
and blossom was massed in graceful poses, 
with the addition of maidenhair fern. At 
the bottom of this stand there was a mound 
of white hollyhocks, which were clustered 
close together. 

At each corner of the board were cut 
glass vases of good height, each abundantly 
filled with the same pure tint, and which 
divided the honors of this choice display. 

For a table border the clematis vine was 
selected; only a single vine did duty, in 
which the blossoms with leaves without mar' 
or defect were full and plenty. 

This was pinned from the inside of the 
cloth to keep it in place, and ran in graceful 
lines around the entire board. 

On the over-hanging damask there were 
also pinned small bouquets of white flowers 
and choice field grasses, with their long 
stems at equal distances apart ; the corners 
being more generously dealt £with than the 
rest. 

To complete this design, the surface of 
the cloth was well scattered with pure white 
rosebuds and other small white flowers in 
twos or threes, combined with every kind 
of variegated geranium leaves in all the 
shades of green. As a bridal decoration it 
was perfect — a picture in itself. 

But at the guests' table the scheme was 
treated quite differently, for, although the 
table was just as large, the damask equally 
fine, and the decorations in glass as brilliant 
as those of the bride's, yet it was more for- 
mal in character. 

For this display, the nasturtium in all its 
yellow hues, from pale lemon to dark orange, 
was given for this special adornment. 

To make the device more marked, these 
same flowers were used as a centrepiece in , 
form of a heart, with its quivering arrow 
acting in radiant lines of simple ornamen- 
tation. While grouped at different angles 
were low quaint bowls filled to overflowing 
with this -brilliant bloom, in all the hues of 
which the nasturtium is so rich. 

For this table border, the creeping Charlie, 
that small, clean vine, was formed in wide 
scallops, in which the more delicate buds and 
blossoms were placed in the centre, and, like 
the bride's table, nasturtiums in every tint 
were scattered over the entire surface of the 
cloth. 
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To complete this decorative room, at each 
window were placed small tables, one 
which served for the punch, the other for 
the holding of china and glass. 

Now,, a punch-bowl is sure to have plenty 
of company, provided it is good and cold. 

To make this a feature, this helper of the 
wedding scoured the village for a large-sized 
one in common pottery. When found it was 
an ordinary affair in grey tones and the 




Simple and Artistic. 



usual blue decoration. But, by artistic deal- 
ing when dressed, it was voted an object of 
beauty. 

To decorate this, a selection of grape-vice 
with tender and delicate green leaves was 
chosen and thickly twined over this stone re- 
ceptacle. It was a veritable Bacchanalian 
scheme, in which all kinds of fruit were 
added as an inside coloring. 
- As for the menu, it was just about the 
same that one sees at all weddings — salads, 
of course, cold dishes of turkey, ham, tongue 
and chicken, creams, cakes and all the 
dainty accessories so generously used at all 
entertainments. 

It was a summer wedding — that was 
enough. The village had a holiday — an 
event was taking place. The sun shone, 
the day was rife with smell of sweet flowers 
and chirping birds, and the church was 
ready for the happy bride. It was a rapture 
to the young, a sentiment for the old. 



NOTES OF THE CUISINE. 

By Margaret Muchmore. 

A MODEL little housewife who has just 
done up her beautiful kitchen in yellow 
and white, (a thing worth while when 
one has a gas range and tiled floor,) has 
written over the door in unmistakable char- 
acters, "No thoroughfare." For, she argues, 
the proverbial bad temper of the good cook 
is undoubtedly the outcome of the constant 
interruptions by the grocer, the butcher, the 
baker, the man servant, the maid servant, 
the children of the house, to whom the 



kitchen is always the favorite stamping 
ground, as well as the thousand and one 
persons who feel at liberty to dash into the 
kitchen at all hours of the working day. It 
stands to reason, when you come to think of 
it. ' ' For," the little housewife again argues, 
" no one would expect an artist to hold his 
or her temper, or to accomplish anything, 
under the strain of constant interruption by 
foreign elements." So why does this not 
apply to the artist in the kitchen, which 
your cook certainly is, if she is familiar with 
her lines. So, if one cannot have the 
kitchen at the top of the house, which is to 
be much desired, let the housekeepers of the 
new generation bear in mind that the ' ' no 
thoroughfare " sign is one very patent fac- 
tor in needed domestic revolution. 

A novel sale was that, lately conducted, 
of the effects of the model kitchen in the 
house of N. Q. Pope, of Brooklyn. This 
may be said to have been the forerunner of 
model kitchens, as it was planned by the 
same man, I think, and preceded the famous 
Vanderbilt cuisine. In the first place, the 
Pope kitchen was tmall, as such rooms go, 
for the model affair must have as its watch- 
word compactness, which stands in this 
later day for convenience. 

The floor, side wall, and ceiling of this 
delightful apartment were tiled, and all us 
utensils were (after the manner of the 
French) of shining copper; even the clock 
made an effort to be consistent, it being 
formed of a long-handled copper saucepan. 
Here were a range, Dutch oven, a gas range, 
spit or grill, and every known device 
for preparing delect- 
able dishes to wait 
upon man's appetite. 

In the centre of the 
floor, a table about 
twelve feet long and 
over half as wide had 
a plate glass top, with 
a shelf of oak, con- 
taining numberless 
copper utensils. In a 
closet let into the wall 
were the granite casks, 
nickel bound, labeled 
and fauceted, contain- 
ing respectively vine- 
gar and molasses; still 
another similar closet 
held a wealth of the 
spices of the East, in 
blue and white jars. 
Numerous recesses 
proved to be bins for 
flour and unnumbered 
cereals, but in no case 
was there an impres- 
sion of quantity, as far 
as good supply goes. 

Another proof of a 
new era of things, 
which looks to variety 
and quality rather than 
quantity in domestic 
economics: The dress- 
ers of this model room, 
with their blue and 
white furnishings and 
the refrigerating appli- 
ances, were positive 
joys. But over the 
joys of this atelier of 
the culinary art it was 
not woman's, privilege 
to preside, its precious 
works being given over 
to the hands of man. 
In fact, all the services 
of this household, 
barring that of the 
maid to its mistress, 
were entrusted to the 
competent hands of the 
sterner sex. 



OTTOMANS. 

UPHOLSTERERS are making a renewed 
and strong effort to introduce ottomans 
again. They are especially adaptable 
where space is limited, for, being without a 
back, they never seem to occupy much room, 
nor ever have to be turned, in order to be used. 
They take the place of a chair, and may be 
utilized for various other purposes. Those 
seen recently are round, and about the height 
of a low chair. 

They were upholstered with tapestries of 
different styles and colors, some combining 
two harmonizing colors. A heavy, deep fringe, 
to correspond with the body of the material, 
finished the top. 

Those intended for a bedroom may be 
made additionally valuable if the founda- 
tion is a box-like structure with a lid. A 
cushioned top forms a comfortable seat, and 
within can be utilized for many useful pur- 
poses. By all means they should have castors ; 
they are then easily moved from place to 
place. A small tufted mattress filled with hair 
made to fit the top is easily adjustable, and 
the inside of the lid can be made available, 
with either a pocket tacked on, or strips of 
tape at regular intervals to tie things up to 
it. 

Those who have to economize space will 
find these ottomans exceedingly useful, and 
at the same time they may be as ornamental 
as taste and money will allow. 

If made at home, odds and ends of material 
from the " scrap-bag" will be found handy 
to cover with, as only a little is required. 




A Parlor Cabinet. Designed on French Lines, with Modern Byzantin 
Ornament. By Edward Dewson. 



